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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SUFFERINGS (FOR CON- 
SCIENCE’ SAKE) OF OUR EARLY FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 340.) 


George Fox and his two friends, William Salt 
and Edward Pyott, being now immured in Laun- 
ceston jail, with no prospect of a speedy release, 
sent their horses into the country, and conclud- 
ed no longer to pay the jailer for their board. 
Being thus disappointed of his gains, the inhu- 
man jailer thrust them into a dungeon called 
Doomsdale, usually appropriated to atrocious 
criminals after their condemnation. This was 
ahorribly filthy place, so noisome that few who 
wert into it ever came out in health. Here 
being without beds, or even straw to lie on— 
standing in mire and filth to the top of their 
shoes, and prevented by the jailer from cleaning 
their cell, the sufferings they endured are more 
readily conceived than described. 

At the next general quarter sessions, they 
forwarded to the court an account of their suf- 
ferings, when an order was obtained that Dooms- 
dale door should be opened, and that they should 
have liberty to cleanse it, and buy their meat in 
the town. Having obtained this liberty, they 
sent for Anne Downer, a young woman from 
London, who has been already mentioned, and 
she cheerfully attended to the purchase and pre- 
paring of their food. 

While George Fox was in prison, a Friend 
went to Cromwell, and offered himself, body for 
body, to lie in Doomsdale in his stead. The 

tector said he could not accept it, being con- 
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trary to law, and turning to some of his coun- 
sellors, who were present, he queried, ‘“‘ Which 
of you would do as much for me if I were in the 
same condition ?”’ 

He was told by Hugh Peters, one of his chap- 
lains, that he could not give George Fox a bet- 
ter opportunity of spreading his principles in 
Cornwall than by imprisoning him there. This 
r,ved to be the case, for large numbers from 
Cv.nwall and the adjoining counties visited the 
imprisoned Friends, whose patience under suf- 
ferings and persuasive ministry1 .’ 2» many prose- 
lytes. 

Thomas Lower, a physician of London, was 
one of those who visited the prisoners in Laun- 
ceston jail; and asking many questions concern- 
ing religion, he received from George Fox such 
clear answers that he said afterwards, “ His 
words were as a flash of lightning, they ran so 
through me; I had never met with men of such 
penetration in all my life.”’” By their means he 
became convinced of the doctrines of Friends, 
and subsequently joined in membership with 
them. 

When George Fox and his companions had 
been in prison about seven months, the Protec- 
tor sent General Desborough to release them, on 
condition that they would go home and preach 
no more. This offer they declined. He then urged 
that they should promise, “‘ To go home if the 
Lord permitted.” But they were unwilling to 
come under any engagement that would compro- 
mit their liberty. He left the matter in the 
charge of Colonel Bennet, who had command of 
the jail. This officer offered to release them 
on the payment of the jailer’s fees; but they 
answered, “‘ We can give the jailer no fees, 
for we are innoceat sufferers.” At length 
they were released unconditionally, the 13th of 
the Seventh month een O. 8.) 1656. 

On being liberated, they resumed their travels 
and their labors in the gospel ministry. They 
first went to see Humphrey Lower, who had 
visited them in prison, and embraced their 
principles. At his house they had a precious 
meeting, in which “many were convinced and 
turned by the Spirit of the Lord ” to his own 
inward teaching. After attending several meet- 
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ings, one of which, being unusually large, was 
held in an orchard, they returned to Launceston 
to visit the Friends’ meeting which had been 
gathered there during their imprisonment. 

Leaving this little company “ well established 
on Christ their rock and foundation,” they pro- 
ceeded to Exeter, and thence to Bristol. In 
that city they attended, in the morning of First- 
day, a large and quiet meeting, and in the after- 
noon another was held in an orchard, at which 
some thousands were present. Although there 
was an attempt at disturbance, the powerful and 
persuasive ministry of George Fox seemed to 
quiet the discordant elements, and the meeting 
was crowned with the evidence of divine life. 

Leaving Bristol, George Fox proceeded on his 
travels, holding large mectings, until he came to 
London: On entering the city, he saw, near 
Hyde Park, a great concourse of people, and 
among them was the Protector coming in his 
coach. Riding up to the coachside, he attempt- 
ed to speak, and some of the guard would have 
prevented him; but Cromwell forbade them. 
George Fox then spoke to bim concerning his 
condition, and represented to him the sufferings 
of Friends throughout the nation, showing him 
how contrary such persecution was to Christiani- 
ty. Cromwell, at parting, desired him to come to 
his house, and, on reaching the palace, said to 
Mary Saunders, one of his wife’s maids, that “ he 
could tell her good news. She asked what it was. 
He answered, “George Fox is come to town.” 
She replied, “That is good news indeed.” Ac- 
companied by Edward Pyott, George Fox soon 
after went to Whitehall, and in an interview 
with the Protector, again laid before him the 
sufferings of Friends, directing his attention to 
“the Light of Christ who had enlightened every 
man that cometh into the world.” Cromwell 
objected that it was a natural light. George 
Fox maintained that it was divine and spiritual, 
proceeding from Christ the spiritual and heaven- 
ly man; and that which was called “ The life 
in Christ the Word, was called the light in us.” 
He then exhorted him to “lay down his crown 
at the feet of Jesus.” 

George Fox was standing by atable, Cromwell 
came and sat upon it, saying, “I will be as high 
as you are ;” and he continued, in a tone of levi- 
ty, to speaik against the light of Christ; but 
when he parted with the Friends and joined his 
family, he seemed to regret his conduct, for he 
said, “I never parted with them so before.” 

On leaving the Protector, the Friends found 
themselves in company with many persons of 
rank, one of whom spoke against the doctrine of 
the Light of Christ, and George Fox felt bound 
“to slight him ‘for speaking so lightly of the 
things of God.” A bystander said to him, “ That 
is the Major-General of Northamptonshire.”’ 
“ What !” said George Fox, “our old persecu- 
tor, that has sent so many of our Friends to prison, 
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and is a shame of Christianity? I am glad 
have met with thee ;” 
buke him sharply. 

Such were the undaunted courage and fideli 
of the early Friends that they did not falter in 
the presence of authority, nor hesitate to rebuke 
spiritual wickedness in high places ; they bowed 
to no earthly potentate, but reserved their hom- 
age for Him who is Lord of lords and King of 
kings. 

During the remainder of the year 1656, George 
Fox was actively engaged in religious serviee, 
and travelled in fifteen counties of England. 
“In this year,” he writes in his Journal, “ the 
truth was finely planted over the nation, and 
many thousands were turned to the Lord ; ingo- 
much that there were seldom fewer than one 
thousand persons in prison in this nation, for 
truth’s testimony, some for tithes, sonie for going 
to steeple-houses, some for contempts as they 
were called, some for not swearing, and others 
for not putting off their hats.” 

In the year 1656, one of the most earnest and 
efficient ministers of the society was called from 
works to rewards. An account has already been 
given of the early life and convincement of John 
Camm, his call to the ministry, and his success- 
ful labors in London and Bristol. Being closely 
united in Christian fellowship with John Aud- 
land, they generally travelled together, and their 
services were eminently blessed in promoting 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. John Camm was 
naturally of a weak constitution; for several 
years before his death, he was subject to a vio- 
lent cough and great debility ; yet he continued 
to labor in the good Master’s cause, and travel- 


led through many counties, confirmiug and - 


strengthening the flock of Christ. Although, 
at times, scarcely able to reach a place of meet- 
ing, he was, while engaged in gospel ministry, 
scarcely conscious of his weakness, being sus- 
tained by the enlivening power of the Holy Spirit. 

In his travels he was careful to make the gos 
pel of Christ without charge, freely spending for 
the cause of truth, not only his estate, but his 
strength and his life. He would often callhis 
children and family together to wait upon God; 
exhorting them to fear the Lord and to walkin 
holiness of life, as becomes the believers in the 
gospel ; and praying for them with fervency of 
spirit. He was thankful even for his bodily 
weakness, saying, “ How great a benefit dol 
enjoy beyond many! I have such a large time 
of preparation for death ; being dying daily, that 
I may live forever with my God, in that king- 
dom which is unspeakably full of glory. My 
outward man daily wastes and moulders down, 
and draws towards its place and centre; but my 
inward man revives and mounts upwards to. 
wards its place and habitation in the heavens.’ 

The morning that hedeparted this life, he call- 
ed his wife, children, and family, and gave 


and he proceeded to re. 
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seasonable instruction to love the Lord and his 
way and truth, and to walk in the same—saying 
his glass was run, the time of his departure at 
el, and he was about to enter into everlasting 
joy and rest. Presently he fainted and appear- 
a to pass away as into a sweet sleep; on which 
the*family, supposing him to be dead, began to 
weep aloud. Awaking, as from sleep, he desired 
to be lifted up in his bed, and said to those 
around him, “ My dear hearts, you have wronged 
me, and disturbed me; for I was at sweet rest. 
You should not passionately sorrow for my de- 

ure. This house of clay must go to its 
place, but this soul and spirit is to be gathered 
up to the Lord, to live with him forever, where 
we shall meet with everlasting joy.” So, again 
taking his leave of every one, charging them to 
be content with his departure, he lay down and 
in-a little time was at rest in death. He was 
about fifty-two of age, and had been in connec- 
tion with Friends about four years. 


—__—_——-~~er 


There are multitudes of men who serve their 
whole life’s apprenticeship to acquire powers that 
are utterly useless hereafter, and when their real 
life begins, And there are multitudes of men 
who spend their whole life here without educa- 
ting one single one of those instruments by 
which they are to live hereafter—if they live at 
all. We see many men who are educated in 
this life inappropriately. Men at the bottom 
of life are usually better educated than those at 
the top, so far as adaptation is concerned. When 
& man is poor, he cannot be particular about ad- 
justments. His business is to get a foothold, 
and a livelihood, and his very effort to do this 
tends to develop himin those things for which 
natural endowments best qualify him. But when 
a man’s father has a good deal of property, and 
some reputation, the question with the father 
is not what the son is fit for, but what it is fit 
thathe should be. The father does not ask 
whether the son’s faculties are such as to qualify 
him for an artist, a lawyer, a minister, or a mer- 
chant, but simply this: ‘‘ What will answer the 
demands of family pride? What must my boy 
beso asto not fall from the place to which [ 
have raised him ?” The world is full of imbecile 
men whose parents’ pride or vanity was such 
that they would not allow them to do the things 
which they were fitted to do, and who try to do 
what they never had a function for. Their life 
is one long failure, and they are forever com- 
plaining because lifeisso misadjusted—for when 
& man loses his own balance, he thinks the world 
reels and staggers, not him. So they pass away, 
attempting todo what they cannot do, and ne- 
glecting to do what they could do. 


<0 


_ Delays have been more injurious than direct 
injustice. — Penn. 
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DANIEL QUINBY. 
(Continued from page 343.) 


“ First-day. Attended the meeting in Boston, 
where also a number belonging to other societies 
attended. Here I was led to treat upon the sub- 
ject of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
which are the only essentials to salvation. The 
people appeared to be reached by the power of 
the blessed truth, insomuch that some verbally 
acknowledged that it had been spoken this day. 

“Second-day 21st. We appointed a meeting 
at Salem, which proved a baptizing and blessed 
season. The mourners in Zion were comforted; 
the careless and indifferent were warned, the 
impenitent and the libertine were called upon to 
put away the evil of their doings, to “cease to 
do evil and learn to do well.” I hope it. will 
prove as a nail fastened in a sure place, or. at 
least as bread cast upon the waters, that may be 
found after many days. 

‘Blessed be the Lord for this day’s favor. 

“Fifth-day the 26th. - Attended the Monthly 
Meeting held at Ware. Here we found a num- 
ber of valuable Friends and also many traditional 
professors. A language of encouragement flowed 
towards Zion’s children, and the careless and in- 
different ones were solemnly warned. 

“First-day afternoon. We had a meeting at 
Pittsfield. General notice being given, a large 
number were present, mostly of other societies, 
but my way was closed, still I apprehended that 
I felt a freedom to inform them that I did not 
feel myself commissioned to preach the Gospel 
in the present meeting, and pointed out to them 
what I believed to be the essential qualifications 
for a gospel minister. 

“‘Second-day afternoon. 
at Gilmantown, mostly other people. It was a 
time to be remembered. The gospel distilled as 
the dew and dropped as the gentle rain. Many 
people of note were present, and were very at- 
tentive, and their hearts appeared to be opened 
to receive the trath. Surely it is the Lord’s do- 
ings. May He prosper his own work who is 
worthy of all praise, glory, honor, and high re- 
nown, blessed forever, amen. 

“ First-day morning, 3d of 8th month. We 
rode to Robert Boody’s. Attended their meet- 
ing. It was truly a time of deep wading, but 
near the time to conclude the meeting the dear 
Master enabled me to ‘blow the trumpet in Zion 
and sound an alarm within her borders,’ to the 
relief of my drooping mind. 

‘“‘Second-day morning. Had a meeting at 
Gorham where I had a little testimony to bear, 
but the truth did not rise into dominion by rea- 
son I apprehended that death and darkness 
seemed so to prevail over the minds of the peo- 
ple that there was but little room to receive the 


gospel. 
“Third-day afternoon. We had a meeting at. 


We had a meeting 
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Portage, and almost as soon as I took my seat I 
felt the necessity of opening to the people the 
subject of one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. 
They were very attentive and much openness 
appeared among them to receive counsel and ad- 
monition. After meeting I was informed that 
there was a woman at meeting that had been 
dipped in the water a few days since, but now 
she acknowledged that her faith in a watery bap- 
tism had been shaken. My soul can bless the 
Lord of life and glory for this and other seasons 
of favor. 

“Fifth-day. Attended the week-day meeting 
at Durham, where silence was my lot. Although 
in the early part of the meeting I was apprehen- 
sive that there would be a portion of gospel labor 
for me, yet as I attended strictly to the gift the 
spring of divine life closed. However clear and 
bright the opening may appear, I dare not at- 
tempt to unlock the treasury without the word 
of command. This was a precious and profitable 
meeting to me. 

“‘Sixth-day morning. We hada meeting at 
Lewistown. I had a short testimony to some re- 
lief, but suffering and great reduction of mind is 
my present portion. 1am learning to be con- 
tent to be anything or nothing, and press after 
that desirable attainment of rejoicing evermore 
and in all things to give thanks, and to endure 
hardness like a good soldier, believing it is for 
some wise purpose unforeseen by me. Though 
the heavens appear as brass and the earth as 
strong bars of iron, yet my faith fails not, nor is 
my confidence shaken in Him who has hitherto 
helped and given me power to run through a 
troop and leap over every wall of opposition. All 
adoration, power, dominiou, honor and high re- 
nown be ascribed to his worthy name henceforth 
and forever. 

“First-day the 10th. Attended meeting at 
Wintrop. Here I appreliended the life of pure 
religion was much wanting, but alas! I find it 
hard work to awaken those that are at ease in 
Zion to a sense of their state and condition. “ 

“Fifth-day the 14th. Attended the week-day 
meeting at Sidney, where after deep wading and 
exercise of mind a door of utterance in the love 
of the gospel was eminently witnessed, to the 
comfort and peace of my own mind, and I be- 
lieve to the help and strength of the living part 
of the body who travail for Zion’s prosperity and 
the enlargement of her borders, that she may be 
redeemed with judgment and her converts with 
righteousness, that thereby she may again arise 
and shine in her primitive beauty. The nomi- 
nal, lifeless and superficial professors of christi- 
anity were warned of the imminent danger they 
were in while contenting themselves with a bare 
name and form of religion without the power. 
Alas! for those that apprehend themselves safe 
and whole who have not experienced that essen- 
tial baptism that baptizes into death and suffer- 
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ing, and which qualifies to endure patiently the 
operation of the fire to the consuming of all the 
dross and the reprobate silver, and-of that ham- 
mer which beats down the corrupt will of man 
into total renunciation of self and subjection t 
the divine will. 

“15th. Hada meeting at Belgrade, where 
through divine mercy, the people were warned 
to flee from sin as from a serpent, for the wages 
of sin is death. And those who were hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness were encour. 
aged to faithfulness and perseverance in the 
straight and narrow way that leads to life ever- 
lasting. 

“17th. Attended a First-day meeting at 
Athens, which was held in a barn. The people 
appeared to be very ignorant and insensible of 
the performance of spiritual worship; their ex- 
pectations and dependance were more upon the 
creature than the Creator. I felt rather more 
than a freedom to recommend them to be more 
attentive to the operative influence of the spirit 
of truth, there being a manifestation of His spirit 
given unto every one to profit withal, and not to 
slight and reject the day of the Lord’s visitation 
to their souls. ; 

“22d. Attended the Monthly Meeting. Si- 
lent till the business for church affairs was 
opened, when I had to sound an awakening alarm 
amongst them. Qh, the want ofa lively concern 
in this meeting. It was truly a close, searchin 
time, and exceedingly laborious to my cera 
mind to find so much rubbish still remaining 
within the limits of the militant church. 

“24th. This afternoon we appointed a meet- 
ing at East Pond in Vassalborough, which was 
a highly favored, baptizing season. The doe- 
trines of the gospel flowed freely. This was 
much the largest and best meeting we have had 
for some length of time. 

“27th. Attended the Fourth-day meeting at 
Bristol. Notice being given, there were a num- 
ber of others present, and although I had to Ia- 
bor under great depression of mind, yet before 
the meeting closed my mouth was unexpectedly 
opened in the authority of truth, much to the 
relief and comfort of my mind and also I believe 
to the rejoicing of some present. May the Lord 
the God of my salvation have the praise of all 
his works, whose promises are all yea and amen, 
for he has been: a never-failing helper to me in 
every needful time. 

‘28th. We walked between one and two 
miles through the woods and attended their poor 
little meeting held at Nehemiah Porter’s. The 
meeting gathered very slowly, they dropping in 
one by one until near the close of the meeting. 
There appeared but little room for the spreading 
of the gospel among them. I in some measure 
relieved my mind in expressing a few words, for 
the Lord’s treasures are not at all times to be 
handed to the people through his instruments. 
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“29th. Appointed a meeting at Sunny Beach. | 
The meeting was mostly composed of Baptists, 
and Methodists. Here I found a seeking people, 
and I had to drop a word of encouragement for 
some and to awaken an alarm in others. May 
it prove as a nail fastened in a sure place. 

“8th mo. lst. We are now waiting for the 
commencement of Vassalborough Quarterly 
Meeting, which is on the 3d inst. 

2d day. We made a social visit at Stephen 
Hussey’s, and on returning to our lodgings we 
found our beloved friends William Crouch and 
William Rotch, whose company was truly accept- 
able tous. Dear William C. manifested a ten- 
der, affectionate and fatherly regard for me, 
which was an additional strength to my depressed 
mind. i 

“3d. Attended the select Quarterly Meet- 
ing, but in consequence of its being a very tem- 
pestuous day a number of the members were ab- 
sent, and Friends concluded to adjourn to Fifth- 
day morning. 

“The Quarterly Meeting commenced on 
Fourth-day. Dear W. C. had good service. I 
had a little testimony to some relief in the pub- 
lic meeting. The great and good Head of the 
Church condescended to be near, and ability was 
afforded to the poor pilgrims and travellers to 
labor in his church militant for the restoration | 
of its members into the ancient purity and sim- 
plicity of the principles of our Society. 

“ Having attended nearly all the meetings of 
this (Vassalborough) Quarterly Meeting, I Leal 
passed through much exercise of mind, not only 
on my own account, but from an apprehension 
that there is a great want of skilful and judicious 
fathers and mothers to keep and preserve the 
Church clean and blameless from many of | 
defilements of both flesh and spirit. For the 
want of these, many disorders and deficiencies | 
have crept into the camp and marred the beaut 
of Zion and caused the blessed truth to be evilly 
spoken of. And I am inclined to believe that 


the camp will never be cleansed and made sneted 
until true judgment begins at the head; for if | 
the head is sick the whole heart is faint. There- 
fore ‘ Zion shall-be redeemed with judgment and 
her converts with righteousness.’ 

“Sth. Attended the select Quarterly Meeting 


in company with our beloved friend W. ©. It; 
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“10th. Attended the week day meeting at 
Dover, when for the first time I felt no freedom 
that any notice should be given, and I had cause 
to believe it was in the ordering of best wisdom, 
for it proved to be a remarkably close, searching 
time. There appeared to be scarcely enough 
living to bury the dead. Mehetabel Jenkins 
also attended, and had a little lively testimony 
in commemoration of the many favors and exten- 
sions of infinite mercy yet vouchsafed unto them, 
but to appearance it had not the desired effect. 
But whether they will hear or forbear, the ser- 
vants of the Lord will be clear. 


“11th. We rode to Midirsborough, eight 
miles, and called a meeting. Here the life of 
pure religion appeared to be very low, and I had 
to tell them that it was my belief that there 
would not be a revival of the truth and religion 
among them until the grass had grown over the ~ 
graves of some of those whose glass was nearly 
run, and who had long been making a profession, 
but had experienced very little of the real life 
and essence of pure religion ; and the sweet spirit 
of supplication was granted vocally to intercede 
for a continuation of his innumerable blessings. 
The meeting ended under a precious covering. 


“12th. Had a meeting at New Durham, 
composed mostly of members of other societies. 
It was a good meeting, there being a number of 
thoughtful people among them. The language 
of encouragement flowed to some, but I felt that 
the busy and active part of the creature was yet 
alive in many. 


“13th. This day called a meeting at Kittery. 
I had to tell them that I believed their meeting 
would be discontinued, unless there was a revival 
of concern, which I could not but entertain a 
hope would be the case, especially if the young 
people would give up in obedience to the little 
discoveries and manifestations of truth. 

“14th. Attended the meeting at Lee. A 
large number from other societies were present; 
ability was given to exercise the little gift dis- 
pensed to me; but oh how unacquainted the 
people appeared to be with spiritual worship! 
Their dependance being more on the helpless 
creature than on the Creator. 

Had a meeting this afternoon at Ipping, which 
was large, a number coming from Lee. I sensi- 


was a close, searching time, attended witk labori- | bly felt that there were many present who were 
ous exercise and deep wading, insomuch that [| huagering for the loaves and fishes, and I felt it 
feared I should find no relief. But the dear|™y place in some measure to starve that disposi- 
Master enabled me faithfully to discharge my /| tion by sitting in silence. _ 

duty. O, thou fountain of all good, bless and} ‘16th. Appointed a meeting at Newberry. 
preserve me and mine in an humble dependance | Here my mouth was opened in an awakening 
upon thee in every dispensation of thy providence, | testimony, and although there appeared to be 


that all glory and high renown may be livingly 
ascribed unto thee. 

“This afternoon we parted with our dear 
friends in much tenderness and love, and rode 
twenty miles to Wintrop. 


but little room for the reception of the gospel, 
yet I hope it will prove as bread cast upon the 
waters that may be found after many days. 
“17th. Attended the week-day meeting at 
Lynn. The blessed Counsellor furnished suita- 
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ble matter, well adapted to the states of the}dreds of our citizens have been recipients of its 
people. benefits. Indeed it is quite possible that the 
“21st. Attended meeting at Hartford. I|example of this wise legislator has had an ip. 
had a little testimony in encouragement toa few,|fluence in establishing the present system of 
and I had to warn some others, who, through | public school instruction, now in operation in 
inattention to the inward and divine life, had ;the Middle and Eastern States. 
almost imperceptibly slidden into a state of car-| As the Society became scattered over wide 
nal security. districts of country, it was deemed advisable to 
‘22d. I reached my home, and found my |establish a Boarding School, where the children 
dear wife and family in good health. Our joy|of Friends’ could receive the advantages of a 
in being permitted to meet after so long an ab-|liberal education, and prepare themselves for thé 
sence was truly great, yea, unspeakable. important business of teaching. After years of 
Many and various have been the dispensations| patient and persevering effort, Philadelphia 
of kind Providence allotted me in the prosecution | Yearly Meeting succeeded in establishing West- 
of this journey, but when I had to partake as it|town Boarding School, about the beginning of 
were of large portions of the wormwood and the|the present our: Many valuable Friends 
gall, yea, the bread of adversity and waters of|have contributed liberally, by bequest and other. 
deep affliction, my faith failed not, although at|wise, to a permanent fund for the education of 
certain times it seemed as small as ‘a grain of|those in indigent circumstances, by which means 
mustard seed;’ yet my confidence was not shaken | the Institution has been enabled to educate youth 
in Him who has been pleased to call and anoint|of both sexes, many of whom have qualified 
such a poor worm to espouse his greatand noble |themselves for teachers. Since the separation 
cause. Great and marvellous have been his|in 1827, Orthodox Friends have bad the exclusive 
dealings with me, for which my soul doth return| control of this Seminary, and it is a painful 
all honor, thanksgiving and high renown unto|consideration that the larger portion of the 
him.” Society in Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
denied a participation in its management, and 
that many of the descendants of those who con- 
tributed freely towards its establishment and en- 
dowment, are now excluded from its advantages. 
The funds of the School Corporation of Phila 
delphia are also controlled exclusively, it is be 
lieved, by Orthodox Friends. These facts, in 
connection with the general interest which a 
large educational establishment must inspire 
throughout a Yearly Meeting, may explain to 
the Baltimore correspondent and others, why 
“‘ Orthodox Friends’ are so liberal in the educa 
tion cf their poor.” They may also explain why 
the cause of education has not advanced more 
rapidly among us. The difficulty of procuring 
teachers in membership, to take charge of our 
Monthly Meeting schools, is almost universal 
throughout the Society, and the necessity of pro 
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Heaven must have our highest esteem, and 
our habitual love, desire, and joy; but earth 
must have more of our daily thoughts for present 
practice. A man that travels to the most de- 
sirable home, has an habitual desire to it all the 
way; but his present business is his journey, 
and therefore his horse, inns, and company, his 
roads and his fatigues, may employ more of his 
thoughts, and talk, and action, than his home.— 
Baxter. 


—_-~0e——-___—_ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The various communications which have at 
times appeared in the Intelligencer, on the sub- 
ject of schools for the guarded education of our 
youth, and the interest manifested by the seve- 
ral Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, 
are encvuraging evidences of right concern. I 
trust every member, who values the’ prosperity 
of the Society, will be aroused to enquire how 
the impediments under which we labor may be 
removed, and how existing deficiencies may be 
remedied. A Baltimore correspondent, in the 
20th number of the Intelligencer, has alluded 
to the liberal provision made in the early settle- 
ment of Philadelphia for educational purposes 
by William Penn, and the influence which it 
has produced upon the Society, not only in that 
city, but throughout Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The large fund derived principally 
from the munificence of William Penn, and 
controlled by the School corporation of Phila- 
delphia, although intended to educate the indi- 
gent members of the Society of Friends, has not 
been exclusively confined to them, but hun- 


couraged to qualify themselves for the service 
can hardly be over estimated. The want of 
such teachers has the effect of lowering the 
staudard of education in our Monthly Meeting 
schools, and thus lessening our interest in their 
support. In many neighborhoods the course of 
instruction in these is elementary, and many & 
parent has been reluctantly compelled to send 
his children to public schools, where our prit- 
ciples and testimonies are neither unders 
nor regarded. Young people so circumstanced 
are thus surrounded by associations unfavorable 
to their religious development, and often become 
mere nominal members of the Society. They 
find but little to interest them in our Monthly 
Meetings, if indeed they ever attend them, @ 
thus it is in many neighborhoods we mourm 





viding an institution where such may be em 
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that there is no prospect of a succession. I am 
aware that literary cultivation does not confer 

e, but I believe that where a young person 
has enjoyed the advantages of a literary training 
and careful culture, in a school under the care 
of a rightly concerned teacher in membership 
with the Society, it will generally be found that 
more interest is felt in our testimonies, and in 
our religious associations. I have observed that 
few subjects which claim the attention of our 
Meetings for Discipline excite more interest 
among the younger members, than that of edu- 
cation, and the establishment of schools under 
the direction of the Society, and if Friends could 
agree upon a plan, I think we may believe the 
necessary means would not be wanting. I would 
suggest that committees might he appointed in 
each of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, to confer upon the 
subject, and discuss the various details involved 
in its consideration. I believe such a course 
would awaken a general interest throughout the 
Society, and if we could succeed in carrying out 
a judicious plan, it would not be long before the 
standard of literary attainment in our Monthly 
Meeting schools, would be advanced, a more 
generous appreciation of the services of teachers 
would be acknowledged, and many of the diffi- 
culties under which we now labor would be 
remedied. 


A member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
8th mo. 5, 1860. 


EXTRACT FROM LORD BROUGHAM’S ADDRESS. 


Natural theology stands at the head of all 
sciences for the sublime and elevating nature of 
its objects. It tells of the creation of all things, 
of the mighty power that fashioned and sustains 
the universe, of the exquisite skill that contrived 
the wings and beaks and feet of insects invisible 
to the naked eye, and that lighted the lamp of 
day, and launched into space comets myriads of 
times larger than the earth, whirling ten thous- 
and times swifter than a cannon ball, and two 
thousand times hotter than red-hot iron. It 
passes the bounds of material existence, and 
raises us from the creation to the Author of na- 
ture. Its office is not only to mark what things 
are, but for what purpose they were made by the 
infinite wisdom of an all-powerful Being, with 
whose existence and attributes its high preroga- 
tive is to bring us acquainted. Ifwe prize, and 
justly, the delightful contemplations of the other 
sciences ; if we hold it a marvellous gratification 
to have ascertained exactly the swiftness of the 
Temotest planets, the number of grains that a 
piece of lead would weigh at their surface, and 
the degree in which each has become flattened in 
shape by revolving on its axis ; it is surely a yet 
more noble employment of our faculties, and a 
still higher privilege of our nature, humbly but 


confidently to ascend from the universe to its 
great First Cause, and investigate the unity, the 
personality, the intentions, as well as the match- 
less skill and mighty power of Him who made 
and moves and sustains those prodigious bodies, 
and all that inhabit them. But moral science 
lends liberally the same lights, and bestows the 
same enjoyments. For He alsocreated the mind 
of maa, bestowed upon him a thinking, a reason- 
ing, and a feeling nature, placed him in a universe 
of wonders, endowed him with faculties to com- 
prehend them, and to rise by his meditations to 
a knowledge of their Divine cause. The connec- 
tion of attention with memory, the help furnished 
by the influence of curiosity and the force of 
habit, the uses to which the feelings and passions 
are subservient, as love to the continuance of the 
race, the affections to the rearing of it, hope to 
encourage and sustain, fear to protect from dan- 
ger, all the instincts ofall creatures, in some 
acting with a marvellous accuracy such as reason 
could not surpass, and all perfectly suited to the 
position of the individuals—these are not more 
marvels of the Divine skill than of the benevo- 
lence which pervades all creation, moral as well 
as material. But societies of meu, man in his so- 
cial capacity, is the special object of divine love, 
nihil est principt illi Deo qui omnem hunc mun- 
dum regit, quod quidem in terris fiat acceptius, 
quam concilia ceetusque hominum jure sociati que 
civitates appellantur; the same pleasing and 
useful consequences result from the study of man 
in hig social as in his individual capacity, and 
from a coutemplation of the structure and the 
functions of the political world—the nice adapt- 
ion of our species for the social state ; theincrease 
of our powers as well as the multiplication of our 
comforts and our enjoyments by union of purpose 
and of action ; the subserviency of the laws gov- 
erning the structure and motions of the mate- 
rial world to the uses of man in the state of soci- 
ety, the tendency of his mental faculties and 
moral feeling to farther the progress of social 
improvements ; the predisposition of political 
combinations, even in unfavorable circumstances, 
to produce a good, and the inherent powers by 
which evil is avoided, compensated, and repaired ; 
the singular laws, partly physical and partly 
moral, by which the number of mankind are 
maintained and the balance of the sexes preserved 
with unerring certainty—these form only a por- 
tion of the marvels to which the eyes of the 
political observer are pointed, and by which his 
attention is arrested ; for there is hardly any one 
political arrangement which by its structure and 
functions, does not shed a light on the capacities 
of human nature, and illustrate the power and 
the wisdom of the Providence to which man looks 
up as his Maker and Preserver. 

But most important, and, to our feeling nature, 
most consolatory, is the impression, which all 
our study of this vast subject leaves, of perfect 
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wisdom being accompanied by constant benevo- 
lence. This is declared by all the works around 
us, and is deeply felt in all the sentiments of our 
mind. We find every where proofs that we live 
under a.Ruler who, unlike human law givers, 
far oftener proclaims rewards that denounces 
punishments. Furthermore, it isa general rule, 
and would be found absoluteand universal if our 
knowledge embraced the whole system, that 
while pleasure is held out to induce, much more 
than pain to deter, the pleasure is beyond what 
would suffice ; there is gratification more than 
requisite ; and this can only be because the Giver 
of good delights in the happiness of his crea- 
tures. Such contemplations at once gratify a 
scientific curiosity, and afford a moral indulgence; 
they prove that the awful Being, of whose ex- 
istence we are made certain, and whom we know 
as our Creator, is the Good Being by whose pre- 
serving we are cherished, “the greatness of whose 
mercy reacheth unto the heavens. His truth 
above the clouds ;” and sentiments of piety and 
devotion arise to fill our minds which he alone 
can reject who has the faith of Epicurus and the 
feelings of a Stoic. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ScHoots.—The advice of 
the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, “ to 
take the subject of primary schools into serious 


consideration, and after examining into the 


situation of their respective meetings, to forward 
to our next Yearly Meeting a clear report of the 
actual state of those having schools and those in 
want of them,” induces us to call the attention 
of Friends to the necessity of an early investiga- 
tion of the subject in all its bearings. 

The extracts have doubtless been read in all 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, but if the 
attention of each meeting is not particularly 
directed to this paragraph, it may be lost sight 
of until it is too late to furnish a correct state- 
ment at the next annual meeting. In our late 
Yearly Meeting, the whole subject was treated 
in so lively and interesting a manner, that we 
should be glad if the representatives would not 
remain satisfied with the mere report of their at- 
tendance or non-attendance. There is danger 
of the appointment of representatives becoming 
a formal thing, if the printed extracts are the 
only medium of communication bctween the 
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anoual and constituent meetings. These ex. 
tracts contain a summary of the proceedings, 
and as such they form an important link in the 
order of society, but upon those officially ap. 
pointed must rest the responsibility of convey. 
ing to their respective meetings a sense of the 
spirit that pervaded the body at the time the 
above minute was adopted, and of presenting the 
subject in a forcible manner to such as had not 
the privilege of being present at the annual 
gathering. Whilst alluding to primary schools 
it may not be amiss to introduce a few remarks 
upon the necessity of giving them a higher 


| position in the scale of education than we think 


they have heretofore received. In 9 few weeks 
the schools in various parts of the country and 
in the cities will be opened. At this time many 
are forced to give the subject deep consideration, 
and they bestow upon it more than a passing 
thought, for the present and future welfare of 
their children demands it. Habits of observa- 
tion and attention must be formed early, if 
parents would have their children trained to 
become useful men and women; and if the period 
of childhood passes unimproved, no schooling 
later in life can make up for the time thus lost. 

A complete course of liberal instruction in- 
cludes what are termed finishing schools; but 
great care should be taken that these schools be 


properly estimated, and that they be looked upon . 


only as the superstructure, and not as taking the 
place of that elementary tuition, which forms the 
foundation of all mental culture. If pains were 
taken to inquire into the cause of the apathy 
which has so long existed on the subject of edu- 
cation, it might be traced in some measure t 
the neglect ef the smaller schools, which have 
been overlooked, in consequence of the mistaken 
idea that a year or two at a finishing school 
would supply their place. This error has led 
many to overlook the necessity of employing 
well qualified teachers, at a remunerative price, 
to take charge of neighborhood schools. Owing 
to many of these being placed in the care of in- 
competent persons, the plan so beautifully laid 
out by Friends, in the early settlement of this 
country, is illy appreciated, the school houses 
deserted, and in some instances, tora down. 
We close this article with the inquiry, ought 
this state of things to exist, and is it not time 
for Friends to apply the remedy ? 
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Drep, At his residence in Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. 
¥.. on the 21st of 7th month, of inflammation of the 
powels, Eowarp Smita, in the 6lat year of his age; a 
member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

He had for many years been engaged as commission 
merchant in country produce, during which time he 
had experienced many reverses of fortune; more 
clouds than sunshine had crossed his path, yet if he 
could secure his creditors from loss, and be the alone 
sufferer himself, he was content. By this, he gained 
the name of the “Honest Quaker,” and has left 
tkat rich legacy to his family, which is of more value 
than much wealth. 

We have the united testimony of his family and an 
extensive circle of friends, to his having lived a Chris- 
tian life, and we doubt not that he has realized the 
truth of the declaration, “ verily there is a reward for 
the righteous.”’ 


Disp, In Upper Dublin township, on the morning of 
the 13th, 3d month, after a short but severe illness, in 
the 38th year of her age, Mary S., wife of Lea Gar- 
rigues, and daughter of Joseph and Rachel Wood, of 
Moreland. 

In the death of this loved Friend, society has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments, and the afflicted family 
the most devoted of mothers and wisest of counsellers. 
Having known her intimately for years, I feel it a 
duty to bear testimony to her great moral worth. In 
all the various relations and vicissitudes of life in 
which she was called to bear an important part, 
whether as daughter, wife, mother or neighbor, she 
displayed those noble qualities of head and heart, that 
eoabled her to perform every duty, and to maintain 
that uniform courtesy and kindness that tends to con- 
ciliate the jarring and discordant passions of the 
human heart. When the aged man or woman, whose 
whitened locks and feeble step indicate that their 
sands of life are mearly epent, are called to pass 
through the dark valley, ’tis well, we feel, that they 
have gone to receive the reward of a well spent life. 
When a child, or those in early youth, go hence, we 
feel ’tis well, a compassionate Father has called them 
home, ere the trials and temptations of life have sour- 
ed their spirits, or led them captive. But when those 
in the meredian of life, who have assumed the duties 
and responsibilities of the head of the domestic circle, 
and having the guardianship of the rising generation 
in their hands, are called away, then indeed we will 
fail to see the fitness of the afflictive dispensations of 
an all-wise Providence, and can only sit at the feet of 
the blessed Master, and offer up the petition prepared 
for us on Mount Calvary,—Fatber, thou knowest all 
things, thy will, not ours be done. Amicus. 

Upper Dublin, 3d mo. 17. 


—_—____-+~0> 


HOW TO GET REPOSE IN OLD AGE. 


I strongly recommend you to fullow the ana- 
logy of the body in seeking the refreshment of 
the mind. Everybody knows that both man 
and horse are very much relieved and rested if, 
instead of lying down and falling asleep, or en- 
deavoring to fall asleep, he changes the muscles 
he puts in operation ; if, instead of level ground, 
he goes up and down hill, it is a rest both to 
the man walking, and the horse which he rides 
—a different set of muscles is called into opera- 
tion. So, I say, call into action a different class 
of faculties, apply your minds to other objects 
of wholesome food to yourselves as well as of 
good to others, and depend upon it, that is the 
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| true mode of getting repose in old age. Do not 
overwork yourselves; do everything in modera- 
tion.— Lord Brougham. 


From “The Leisure Hour.” 
THE UPAS TREE OF FACT AND FICTION. 


Some time about the year 1775, a certain 
Dutch surgeon called Foersch, who had travelled 
much in Java, came back and wrote a book, in 
which he described some curious things he had 
seen. Unscrupulous travellers, in the time when 
Surgeon Foersch lived, could take greater license 
of description than now. Then, there were no 
railroads in Egypt or Hindostan. Bottles of 
soda-water were not then retailed to travellers in 
the desert. Fishes had never been frightened 
into fits by the paddles of dashing steamboats ; 
and even the steam-engine itself was a clumsy 
sort of thing. Turks did not wear frock-coats, 
mermaids were reported plentiful, and the kraken 
lifted his huge bulk out of the maelstrom. 

To return to Mynheer Foersch, however. This 
gentleman, after travelling in Java, came back 
and published an account of the Upas Poison- 
valley of Java; so grave and circumstantial that, 
extraordinary as the testimony was, people did 
not hesitate to accept it. So many little details 
Were given, that every statement made had the 
quality of /ocal coloring, as an artist would say ; 
and one could hardly refuse to believe it. 

Foersch, after prefacing his tale respecting the 
upas with the remark, that although he had long 
heard of the extraordinary tree, still he could 
not believe in its existence, goes oa to say that 
he had satisfied himself on that point, and that 
the reports of the natives respecting it were by 
no means overdrawn. He then proceeds to tell 
us all about it, the summary of which is as 
follows :—Somewhere in the far recesses of Java 
there is, according to Foersch, a dreadful tree, the 
poisonous secretions of which are so virulent, 
that they not only kill by contact, but poison the 
air for several miles around, so that the greater 
number of those who approach the vegetable 


‘| monster are killed. Nothing, whatever, he tells 


us, can grow within several miles of the upas tree, 
except some little trees of the same species. For 
a distance of about fifteen miles round about the 
spot, the ground is covered with the skeletons 
of birds, beasts, and human beings. Amongst 
other evidence which Foersch brings to bear 
collaterally upon this subject of the upas tree, 
as described by him, is the following :—He men- 
tions, that many hundred Javanese who once re- 
belled against the emperor, and were conquered 
by the imperial armies, rather that submit as 
prisoners of war, took refuge in the districts 
outlying the upas tree, which latter, however, 
they did not approach nearer than fifteen miles ; 
nevertheless, so poisoned was the air, that the 
greater number of the rebels in question died, 
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and the remainder, having humbly implored the 
emperor that they might be allowed to seek a 
healthier resting-place, had their prayer grant- 
ed. Nevertheless, the fatal emanation of the 
upas tree had already done the work—very few 
of the pardoned rebels recovered. 

According to Foersch, the poisonous juice of 
the upas tree was much employed, not only to 
envenom arrows, and as a means of criminal 
execution, but for the still more objectionable 
purpose of secret poisoning. The Dutch, ac- 
cording to Foersch, suffered during their wars 
with the Javanese to such an extent, by drink- 
ing water which had been tainted by the upas 
poison, that they at last were in the habit of 
carrying live fish about with them in their cam- 
paigns, as tests of its presence. If the fish lived 
after immersion in the suspected water, all was 
well; if they died, of course the water was 
poisoned. 

Foersch gives us a circumstantial account of 
an execution witnessed by him, of thirteen of 
the emperor’s wives at one time, by means of a 
lancet smeared with the upas poison. These un- 
happy ladies having offended their lord and 
master, and being sentenced to dic, fell victims 
to the deadly plant a few seconds after each had 
been punctured with the poisoned lancet. 

The reader will now, perhaps, be desirous to 
know how, according to Mynheer Foersch, the 
upas poison was obtained, seeing that the tree 
was so exclusive in its site, that no person might 
approach it nearer than some fifteen miles with- 
out the most imminent danger. It was obtained, 
he said, by criminals condemned to die. After 
sentence had been pronounced, they were asked 
to choose between immediate execution and the 
chance of saving their lives by procuring upas: 
poison. They usually preferred the latter ; for, 
though exceedingly dangerous, nevertheless the 
errand was not inevitably fatal. If, related 
Foersch, the wind happened to blow towards the 
tree during the journey, the criminal, if of strong 
constitution, usually saved his life; but not 
otherwise. According to our traveller, an old 
priest resided on the confines of the upas valley, 
whose sole office was to prepare the upas hunters 
for their duties, and administer religious consola- 
tion to them before they set out on their course. 
With this functionary, Foersch said he had a 
long conversation, during which many particu- 
lars about this wonderful tree were fully explain- 
ed. The old priest is reported to have said that, 
during a residence of thirty years in the upas 
neighborhood, he had despatched no less than 
seven hundred upas gatherers; scarcely ten per 
cent. of whom returned. Qn arriving at his 
house, each criminal was provided with a mask, 
or leather hood, and a small box in which to con- 
tain the poison when collected. Thé criminals 
usually waited at the priest’s dwelling until a 
favorable wind set in, under the protection of 





which they sped away on their fatal course, the 
old man accompanying them toa certain rey 
the stream of which they were directed to follow 
until arriving at the tree, Foersch went on to 
explain how desirous he was to obtain some 
tion of this marvellous tree as a relic; but after 
long waiting, and many entreaties, he could only 
procure two withered leaves. 

Well, Mynheer Foersch, there would not be 
the slightest difficulty in procuring leaves of the 
upas tree now. They are figured in many books 
as leaves of the Antiaris toxicaria. The juice 
of the tree is so remarkably poisonous, that all 
which Foersch has related concerning the effect 
of punctures with lancets poisoned by contact 
with it, is strictly consistent with what we know 
concerning the power of this class of poisons, 
Had the Dutch surgeon not told hig readers that 
he was satisfied from personal experience con- 
cerning the existence of the upas tree, and that 
the accourts which he had heard respecting it 
were not overrated, there would be not much to 
be said against his statements ; for Java contains 
upas trees, and their juice is remarkably 
poisonous. Java also contains a poison valley, 
the air of which is so impure, that any living be- 
ing which finds its way there speedily falls a 
victim. The poison valley in question, however, 
is not poisonous because of the upas tree ; its cir. 
cumference is nearer half a mile than otherwise, 
and the extent of its influence over adjacent parts 
of Java may be readily inferred from the partic- 
ulars I shall presently give. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated Grotto 
del Cane, in the vicinity of Naples ; a grotto % 


called, because dogs are the animals usually selee . 


ted to show by their suffering and death how 
dangerous it is. The Grotto del Cane may be 
entered by a grown-up human individual with 
impunity, because the poisonous gas, on which 
its energy depends, is so heavy that it does not 
rise sufficiently high to be breathed, though 4 
dog’s nose and mouth, being below the level of 
the poisonous emanation, the animal soon dies. 
The poison valley of Java is something like the, 
Grotto del Cane on a gigantic scale. There is 
a difference, however, between the two as regards 
the kind of poisonous gas contained in each. 
That of the Grotto del Cane is carbonic acid gas 
—the same gas which is evolved from burning 
charcoal, from ginger-beer and soda-water, chatl- 
pagne, cider, and brewers’ vats ; but the polsol- 
ous air of the Java valley must contain, from the 
description we now have of it, other gases than 
the carbonic acid. Most probably the gas @ 
which its energy is due is hydrosulphuric acid, 
or sulphuretted hydrogen; but the chemic 
reader shall judge for himself from the descrip 
tion of Mr. Alexander Loudon, who visited 
pestilential spot in July, 1830. This gentlemaa 
was fortunate in being able to find natives a 
to take him to the poison valley, which they h 
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in great dread. A previous traveller had heard 
avery faithful account of it by the natives, but 
gould not find any person who would show him 
its locality. Mr. Loudon heard for the first time 
of the poison valley, called by the natives 
«@Gueva Upas,” July 3, 1830, during a walk one 
morning with a native chief, who-told him there 
yas a valley only three miles from Batum, which 
no person could enter without forfeiting his life ; 
and that the bottom of the place was covered 
with the skeletons of birds, and beasts, and hu- 
man beings. Mr. Loudon having communicated 
this intelligence to some of the Dutch authorities, 
it was agreed that a party of exploration should 
be made up, and the poison valley should be vis- 
ited. “I had heard,”’ says Loudon, “ that alake 
existed on the summit of one of the mountains, 
and that it was dangerous to approach very near 
the banks of this lake ; but of the poison valley 
I had never heard before ; the accounts of it now 
were so very extraordinary that I did not believe 


them.” 
(To be continued.) 


INCREASE OF OUR POPULATION. 


The census returns keep coming in from 
different localities, and such is found to be the 
in of our cities, towns and villages in the older 
tates, and of the territories and country places 
also in the new, as to indicate an increase of 


population during the past ten years even more 
rapid than had been anticipated, and than has 
taken place during any previous ten years of our 
national existence. It is not found that this in- 
crease is by any means so largely dependant upon 
emigration from foreign countries as had been 
generally considered. That is rather a symptom 
than a cause, or at most a secondary affair, and 
is itself caused by the same thing which produces 
the natural and internal growth of our home 
population. 

_ Italy and Sicily are not so populous now as 
in the time of the Romans, and Spain even, . it 
is said, is not more so; while England shows 
the greatest growth of population in Europe, 
buta growth not at all comparable with that 
ofthese United States. Many have been the 
discussions as to what are those causes that pro- 
mote or that retard the growth of population. 
That population follows capital is to a certain 
extent true. That is to say, where capital is 
being employed in reproduction of wealth, men 
are needed and drawn, because it is only by uni- 
ting labor with capital that it can be made pro- 
ductive. Beyond this, however, a nation that is 
gtowing in wealth will be sure in that proportion 
‘0 grow numerically, because the means of sup- 
porting a larger population are abundant. But 
further still, the same laws which produce in- 
crease of wealth produce also au increase of popu- 


tion, and so in like manner the observance | 
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of those laws which produce the most perfect 
physical health tend, as they obviously must, to 
increase the census. 

But above and beyond all this, the observance 
of the laws of morality directly tend to the same 
result, for where these are not observed none of 
the foregoing will continue to be. And further 
still, the intellectual growth of a people by ap- 
plying labor most economically and usefully to 
production, and the social arrangements, all are 
connected with vital statistics in the most direct 
manner. The result we thus arrive at is, that 
in exact proportion as a nation perfectly obeys 
the laws of the Creator, so eventually will be its 
sum total of prosperity and its growth of popu- 
lation. This becomes‘one of the best practical 
tests, therefore, of any set of institutions—how 
fast does the nation grow under them? No 
nation has ever grown so rapidly as that small 
colony, the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island. 
Even now it is probable that all through Asia 
population is stationary, if not declining. Of 
Africa we can say but little, because the data do 
not exist for determining it. [urope is increas- 
ing steadily but slowly, and the same may be 
said, perhaps, of America, apart from the United 
States and British: Provinces. But the best 

| types, and those alone, grow and spread rapidly 
| in proportion as they are the best. Directly they 

| deteriorate, or are supplanted by a better or 
more progressive race, they die out, or are cast 
into the shade. 

It may seem a strange thing to some that a me- 
chanical invention, the steam engine for instance, 
by increasing wealth, should ‘increase popula- 
tion; yet soitis. England would not have been 
so populous by some millions as she is to-day but 
for Watt and his tea-kettle experiments. It 
may seem strange to others that the abundance 

| of newspapers in this country should have a dis- 
tinct statistical bearing on the increase of popula- 
tion. Yet it has a most positive effect. By 
diffusing intelligence, it spreads the empire of 
mind, and makes each man more and more power- 
ful in creating wealth. Free institutions have 
‘the most direct effect on population, not only by 
drawing oppressed men away from tyranny, but 

' by leaving their interests and instincts free to 
remove burdens that press somewhere directly 
on the census table. Above all, the religious 
principles current in each age will affect not only 
eternity but time ; not only the growth of intelli- 
gence and virtue, but the number of citizens, the 
wealth, the intelligence, the growth of the whole 
strength, power and dominance of each nation.— 
Public Ledger. 


FEEDING THE SUN. 
On the Istof 9th mo., last, at 11h. 18m.AM.,a 


a distinguished astronomer, Mr. Carrington, had 
directed his telescope to the sun, and was engag 
in observing his spots, when suddenly two in- 
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tensely luminous bodies burst into view on its 
surface. They moved side by side through a 
space of about 35,000 miles, first increasing in 
brightness, then fading away ; in five minutes 
they had vanished. They did not alter the 
shape of a group of large black spots which 
lay directly in their paths. Momentary as this 
remarkable phenomenon was, it was fortunately 
witnessed and confirmed, as to one of the bright 
lights, by avother observer, Mr. Hodgson, at 
Highgate, who, by a happy co-incidence, had 
also his telescope directed to the great luminary 
at the same instant. It may be, therefore, that 
these two gentlemen have actually witnessed the 
process of feeding the sun, by the fall of metoric 
matter. But, however this may be, it is a remark- 
able*circumstance that the observations at Kew 
show that on the very day, at the very hour and 
minute of this unexpected and curious phenome- 
non, a moderate but marked magnetic distur- |. 
bance took place; and a storm or great distur- 
bance of the magnetic elements occurred four 
hours after midvight, extending to the south- 
ern hemisphere. Thus is. exhibited a seem- 
ing connection between magnetic phenomena 
and certain actions taking place on the sun’s 
disk—a connection which the observations of 
Schwabe, compared with the magnetical records 
of our colonial observatories, had already rendered 
nearly certain.— Seientific American. 





The following account of a late Quarterly Meeting 
was written for the perusal of a friend, who, believing 
it will also be interesting to others, offers it for 
publication. 


Dear J.: 


In the sweet and humbled feeling, which proclaims 
the Father near, 

Something whispered, ‘“‘ Tell thy sister, of the feasting 
we’ve had here.” 


Though the day was hot and dusty, yet the people 
thronged the road ; 

Something seeméd to urge them forward, something 
like expected good. 


AsI looked while they were thronging, young and 
old—the strong—the halt, 

Ah! I said, this social nature, surely was not given 
for nought. 


Though the two or three who gather, find the promis- 
ed blessing near, 


Yet’tis given just as freely, when the thousands crowd 
to hear. 


Ah! I would such throngs were oft’ner ; let our hearts 
be opene@ wide; 

Call the ‘ publican” to enter ;—sit with “ sinners” side 
by side. 


Short, but solemn was the silence ; when a sister, well 
beloved, 


Rose in weakness, but proceeded i in the strength she 
oft had proved. 


She rehearsed the gracious promise, that the ancient 
prophets give, 


That the seed time and the harvest shall not congs 
while God shall live ; 


That the summer’s wealth of beauty, shall succeed to 
winter’s eold ; 

That the day shall ever open ;—that the night shal] 
ever fold. 


Then she showed the blessed teaching, in the outward 
type concealed ; 

What instruction, all creation to the attentive ming 
might yield. 


That the spring and early morning were the time to 
sow the seed ; 

Then the harvest would be plenteous, and the rest be 
sweet indeed. 


All the young were sweetly counselled not to let the 
spring pass o’er, 

Lest in time of harvest gathering they should have 
no grain to store. 


When she closed, almost abruptly, ’twas as though the 
oil was stayed, 

And, “Go bring another vessel,” had been spoken 
and obeyed. 


Soon arose another sister, meek and trained in gor. 
row’s school ; 

One, who, seeking heavenly wisdom, shrank not to be 
thought a fool. 


Oh, her tones were sweet and gentle; "twas as if the 
listening ear 

Caught some straying notes of music from a heavenly 
atmosphere. 


She begat by telling simply of her having been to 
pay 

To some friends a loving visit, and was on her home- 
ward way. 


But her footsteps were arrested by a voice that met 
her ear ; 

And the Gracious Shepherd told her, ‘He bad serviee 
for her here. 


She bad seen, in mental vision, e’er that morn she left 
her room, 

Crowds of youths and maidens round her, in their 
vigor and their bloom. 


And the fall or the uprising (this the truth she had 
to press) 

Of a once important people rested on their faithful 
ness. 


Then with tender strong appealing, she implored them 
to obey 

Those convictions deep and powerful, pointing them 
to virtue’s way. 


Life, she told them, was a warfare; not of carnal, 
deadly hate, 

Though e’en this, so sad, so mournful, might be used 
to illustrate ; 


But the battle was within them; and their foes the 
pr de of life ; 

Christ the Light would be their captain; he would 
lead them in this strife. 


Come, she said, my sons and daughters, volunteet 
your names to-day ; 

Wait not to be pressed to service ; “ Lord, take m4” 
come, nobly say. 


Then she pictured all the blessing of a warfare thus 
begun; 

One by one the foes all vanquished—step by step the 
victory won. 
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Thus o’ercoming, though the conflict all their faith 
and courage proved, 

Like a pillar in his temple, they should never more be 
moved. 


Closed ehe by addressing parents ; tear-drops gushed 
from many an eye, 

As in tender, yearning accents, she portrayed their 
mission high. 


Seeking first the Heavenly Kingdom, faith and good- 
ness, love and truth, 

All these graces worn about them would attract the 
tender youth. 


Should they have but food and raiment, nor their 
worldly wealth increase, 

They would feel that a/? was added with the blessed 
boon of peace. 


Bat, if seeking first the kingdom, gold and silver also 
came 

Then as stewards they would hold it, in the Gracious 
Lender's name. 


Asshe closed, the sweet thanksgiving many a heart 
already felt ; 

When to give the feeling utterance, adear brother 
reverent knelt. 


His address was short,—impressive; thanks for mercies 
shower’d down. 

Then a silence, sweet and solemn—and it seemed the 
whole to crown. 


But the Master of assemblies, whom his servants must 
obey, 

Called for yet another vessel, e’er the holy oil would 
stay. 

Then a brother, who, he told us, trod too long rebel- 
lion’s course, 


Said it was a thorny desert, yielding nought but sad 
remorse. 


Now, the peace that clothed his spirit, as his will had 
ceased the strife, 

Spoke in every earnest accent,—gave his pleading 
force and life. 


Then an old and time-worn servant, sounded forth 
the ancient strain, 

Ofthe promise that attended him who fought and 
overcame. 


That a throne (type of dominion) would be his who 
bravely strove ; 

Hen as Jesus fought and conquered, and was seated 
thus above. 


‘Twas a day to be remembered ;—’twas like showers 
of heavenly rain : 

Who could doubt the word was spoken? and it went 
not forth in vain. 9) 


Though some seed has doubtless fallen ’mid the 
briars,—by the way, 

Yet, the good soil too received it, growing in a future 
day. 

Though the winter’s cold may chill it, yet the spring 
shall come again, 

And the husbandmen rejoicing, see their toil is not 
in vain. 


8. 


Concord, 7th mo. 31st, 1860. 
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“He that lives in love, lives in God,” says the 


loved disciple : and, to be sure, a man can live 
no where better.— Penn. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
MODEL LODGING-HOUSES IN BOSTON. 


The present sanitary condition of our great 
cities is a reproach to our intelligence not less 
than to our humanity. Oursystem of self-govern- 
ment, so far as regards the protection of the 
mass of the dwellers in cities from the worst 
physical evils, is now on trial. The tests to 
which it is exposed are severe. We may boast 
as we like of our national prosperity, of the rapi- 
dity of our material progress,—we may take pride 
in liberty, in wide extent of territory, in the wel- 
come to our shores of the exiled and the poor of 
all other lands, or in whatsoever matter of self- 
gratulation we choose,—but by the side of all 
these satisfactions stands the fact, that in our 
chief cities the duration of life is diminishing 
and the suffering from disease increasing. The 
question inevitably arises, Is this a consequence 
of our political system? and if so, is political 
liberty worth having, are democratic principles 
worth establishing, if the price to be paid for 
them is increased insecurity of life and greater 
wretchedness among the poor? If the origin of 
these evils is to be found in the incompetency of 
the government or the inefficiency of individuals 
in a democracy, a remedy must be applied, or the 
whole system must be changed. 

The intimate connection between physical 
misery and moral degradation is plain and gener- 
ally acknowledged. We are startled from time 
to time at the rapid growth of crime in our cities ; 
but it is the natural result of pre-existing physical 
evils. These evils have become more apparent 
during the last twenty years than before, and it 
has been the fashion to attribute their increase, 
with their frightful consequences, mainly to the 
enormous Irish immigration, which for a time 
crowded our streets with poor, foreign in origin, 
and degraded, not only by hereditary poverty, 
but by centuries of civil and religious oppression. 
This view is no doubt in part correct; but the 
larger share of the evils in our cities is due to 
causes unconnected in any necessary relation 
with the immigration,—causes contemporaneous 
with it in their development, and brought into 
fuller action by it, rather than consequent upon it. 

More than half the sickness and more than 
half the deaths in New York (and probably the 
same holds true of our other cities) are due to 
causes which may be prevented,—in other-words, 
which are the result of individual or municipal 
neglect, of carelessness or indifference in regard 
to the known and established laws of life. More 
than half the children who are born in New York 
oe the proportion is over forty per cent. in 

a die before they are five years old. Much 
is implied in these statements,—among other 
things, much criminal recklessness and wanton 
waste of the soufces of wealth and strength in a 
state. 
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In Paris, in London, and in other European 
cities, the average mortality has been gradually 
diminishing during the last fifty years. In New 
York, on the contrary, it has increased with 
frightful rapidity ; and in Boston, though the 
increase has not been so alarming, it has been 
steady and rapid. 

But more and worse than this is the fact, that 
in these two cities the average duration of life 
(and this means the material prosperity of the 
people) has of late terribly decreased. While 
out of every hundred people more die than was 
the case ten, twenty, thirty years ago, those who 
die have lived a shorter time. Life is not now 
to be reckoned by its ‘‘ threescore years and ten.” 
Its average duration in Boston is little above 
twenty years; in New York it is less than twenty 
years. Is the diminution of the length of life 
to go on from year to year? 

This needless sacrifice and shortening of life, 
this accumulating amount of ill health, causes 
an annual loss, in each of our great cities, of 
productive capacity to the value of millions of 
dollars, as well as an unnatural expense of mil- 
lions more. This is no figure of speech. The 
community is poorer by millions of dollars each 
year through the waste which it allows of health 
and life. Leaving out of view all humane con- 
siderations, all thought of the misery, social and 
moral, which accompanies this physical degrada- 
tion, and looking simply at its economical effects, 
we find that it increases our taxes, diminishes our 
means of paying them, creates permanent public 
_ burdens, and lessens the value of property. An 
outlay of a million of dollars a year to reduce and 
to remove the causes of these evils would be the 
cheapest and most profitable expenditure of the 
public money by the municipal government. The 
principal would soon be returned to the general 
treasury with all arrears of interest. 

The main causes of this great and growing 
misery are patent. The remedies for them are 
scarcely less plain. The chief sources of that 
disease and death which may be prevented by 
the action of the community are, first, the filthy 
and poisonous houses into which a large part of 
the people are crowded ; second, the imperfect 
ventilation of portions of the city,—its narrow 
and dirty streets, lanes, and yards; and, third, 
the want of sufficient house and street drainage 
and sewerage. It is important to note in relation 
to these sources of evil, that, while the poverty 
of our poor is generally not such complete desti- 
tution as that of many of the poor in foreign 
cities, their average condition is worse. The in- 
crease of disease and mortality is a result not so 
much of poverty as of condition. “‘ The pith and 
burden of the whole matter is, that the great 
mass of the poor are compelled to live in tene- 
ments that are unfit for human beings, and under 
circumstances in which it is impossible to pre- 
serve health and life.” 
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To improve the dwellings of the poor, to make 
them decent and wholesome, is, then, the first 
step to be taken in checking the causes of 
ventable disease and death in our cities. Thi 
work implies, if it be done thoroughly, the seeur. 
ing of proper ventilation, sewerage, and drain. 


ge. 

Most of the houses which the poor occupy are 
the property of persons who receive from them 
a rent very large in proportion to their value, 
No other class of houses gives, on an average, a 
larger return upon the capital invested in it. The 
rents which the poor pay, though paid in small 
sums, are usually enormous in comparison with 
the accommodation afforded. The houses are 
crowded from top to bottom. Many of them are 
built without reference to the comfort or health 
of their occupants, but with the sole object of 
getting the largest return for the smallest outlay, 
They are hotbeds of disease, and exposed to con. 
stant peril from fire. Now it seems plain thet 
here is an occasion for the interposition of 
municipal authority. In spite of the jealousy 
(proper within certain limits) with which gover. 
mental interference with private property is te 
garded in this country, it is a manifest dereliction 
of duty on the part of our city authorities not to 
exercise a strict supervision over these houses. 
The interests which are chiefly affected by their 
condition are not private, but public interests 
There are Jegal means for abating nuisances ; and 
there is no reason why houses which affect the 
health of whole districts should not be treated in 
the same way as nuisances which are more ob- 
trusive, though less pernicious. In some of the 
cities of Europe, in Nuremberg, for instance, 
there isa public architect, to whom all plans for 
new buildings are submitted for approval orm 
jection according as they correspond or not with 
the style of building suitable for the city. What. 
is done abroad to secure the beauty of a city 
might well be done here to secure its health. 
Again, by legal enactment, we have prevented 
the overcrowding of our emigrant ships : the 
same thing should be done in our cities, to pre 
vent the overcrowding of our tenement-honges 
No house should be allowed to receive more that 
a fixed maximum of dwellers in proportion toits 
size ‘and accommodations. These are simple 
propositions, but, if properly carried out by e 
actment, they would secure an incalculable 
good. 

Still, however, much may be done by public 
authority, the condition of the dwellings of the 
poor must be determined chiefly by the interest 
and the legal responsibility of their individual 
owners. That men may be found willing # 
make fortunes for themselves by grinding tht 
faces of the poor is certain ; but there are, on 
other hand, many who would be willing to wu 
some portion, at least, of their means to p 
suitable homes for the destitute, could they be 






























































































































































assured of receiving a fair return upon the pro- 
perty invested. It has been a matter of doubt 
whether proper houses could be built for the 
lower classes, with all necessary accommodations 
for health and comfort, at such a cost that the 
rents could be kept as low as those paid for the 
common wretched tenements, and at the same 
time be sufficient to afford a reasonable interest 
upon the investment. Toward the solution of 
this doubt, an experiment which has been tried 
in Boston during the last five years has afforded 
important results. 
(To be continued.) 





USEFUL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 


Sir James Wylie, late physician to the Em- 

ror of Russia, attentively studied the effects of 
ight as a curative agent in the hospitals of St. 
Petersburg ; and he discovered that the number 
of patients who were cured in rooms properly 
lighted was four times greater than that of those 
confined in dark rooms. ‘This led to a complete 
reform in lighting the hospitals of Russia, and 
with the most beneficial results. In all cities 
visited by the cholera, it was universally found 
that the greatest number of deaths took place in 
narrow streets, and on the sides of those having 
s northern exposure, where the salutary beams 
of the sun were excluded. The inhabitants of 
the southern slopes of mountains are better de- 
veloped and more healthy than those who live 
on the northern sides ; while those who dwell in 
secluded valleys are generally subject to peculiar 
diseases and deformities of person. These dif- 
ferent results are due to the agency of light, 
without a full supply of which plants and ani- 
mals maintain but a sickly and feeble existence. 
Eminent physicians have observed that partial- 
ly deformed children have been restored by ex- 
posure to the sun and theopen air. As scrofula 
is most prevalent among the children of the poor, 
this is attributed by many persons to their living 
in dark and confined houses; such diseases being 
most common among those residing in under- 
ground tenements. 

The health statistics of all civilized countries 
have improved greatly the past century. This 
may be justly regarded as due to the superior 
construction of houses, by admitting more light 
into them. The old-fashioned dwellings were 
built with narrow dwarfish windows; and as 
glass, until within recent years, was very dear, 
its application to windows was proportionably 
limited. Dwelling-houses of the present day 
are generally built with windows of four times 
the dimensions of those belonging to the olden 
times ; and the streets of our cities, upon which 
houses depend so much for their light, are made 
much wider than those of a past age. Light is 
how more valued, for its influence is better un- 
derstood than was the case fifty years ago; and 
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the most gratifying results have followed. But’ 
we are not at the end of city improvements yet ; 

as it is felt, in almost all our cities, that if the 

streets (even the broadest of them) were twice 

their present width, a general benefit would be 

the result.— Penna. Inquirer. 


———__-—~+0r 


A SICK ELEPHANT. 


Tell my grandchildren, said the late Daniel 
Wilson, writing home from India, that an ele- 
phant here had a disease in his eyes. For three 
days he had been completely blind. His owner, 
an engineer officer, asked my dear Dr. Webb if 
he could do any thing to relieve the poor animal. 
The doctor said he would try nitrate of silver, 
which was a remedy commonly applied to similar * 
diseases in the human eye, The huge animal . 
was ordered to lie down, and at first, on the ap- 
plication of the remedy, raised a most extraor- 
dinary roar at the acute pain which it occasioned. 
The effect, however, was wonderful. The eye 
was in a manner restored, and the animal could 
partially see. ‘The next day, when he was 
brought, and heard the doctor’s voice, he laid 
down of himself, placed his enormous head on 
one side, curled up his trunk, drew in his breath 
just like a man about to endure an operation, 
gave a sigh of relief when it was over, and then, 
by trunk and gestures, evidently wished to ex- 
press his gratitude.. 


——__—__—+—~tem 


It is admirable to consider how many millions 
of people come into and go out of the world, ig- 
norant of themselves, and of the world they have 
lived in.— Penn. 


—_——-—~+9r—-—— 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Atiantic TeLeGrapa.—The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany announce that the efforts made at Newfoundland 
to restore the Atlantic cable have failed, the electri- 
cian, in his report, says, by bard hauling, pieces of the 
cable were recovered in small lengths, amounting in 
all to seven milez, but the cable invariably broke at 
short distances, and it was necessary at last to aban- 
don the attempt. The report says the iron wires often 
appeared sound, but on minute inspection they where 
found eaten away and rotten. The gutta-percha and 
copper wire were as good as when laid down. Portions 
which were wrapped with tarred yarn were sound, 
the tar and hemp having preserved the iron wires 
bright and free from rust. 


An Istamvs Rartroap.-—The Congress of Costa Rica 
has ratified the grant for a railroad between the Bay 
of Coronada and the Granadian boundary line on the 
Pacific and the Points of Carita, and the said bounda- 
ry line on the Atlantic. Costa Rica claims, as her 
boundary, a line drawn from the Escuada de Veraga, 
on the Atlantic, to the point of Burica, on the Pacific. 
This gives the whole of the Lagoon of Chiriqui, on the 
Atlantic, and the entire of the Gulf of Dolce, as well 
as two fine bays in addition on the Atlantic, on which 
to terminate the road way. 


Tue Avrora Borgatis.—On the morning of the 7th 
inst. between two and three o’clock, a beautifal dis- 
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‘play of the aurora borealis was witnessed ia the sky. | stock for home consumption at $5 25. Exira famii 

It extended across the northern part of the beavens | ranges from $5 75 to $6, and fancy lots from $6 % 
from the horizon to the zenith and exhibiting a bright | to $6 50. Rye Flour is offered at $3 623, and Penns 
purple color, intensifying though not obscuring the | sylvania Corn Meal at $3 37} per barrel. 

stars. In the northeast the phenomenon assumed a Grain.—There is a better supply of Wheat offerin 

bright white color, slightly tinged with green, and ta-| at an advance. Sales of good and prime Souther 
pering upwards in the form of rugged purple shafts | and Pennsylvania red at $1 30 a $1 33; fair quality 
and columns. Tbe moon was shining brightly at the | at g1 37 a $1 38, and white $1 40 a $1 50—the 
time, and from the hill at Fairmount, where tbe writer | the latter for prime. Rye is steady at 75 cents for old 
witnessed the spectacle, it presented a sight beauti- Penosylvania. and at 71 cents for new. Corn ig 
fal even to sublimity. A peculiar effect was that the | abundant and dull. Sales of 6,000 bushels of prime 
atmesphere was not so co!d ag it generally is on the | yellow was made at 75 cents. Oats are in fair ree 
appearance of the aurora, while the stars assumed a quest, good and prime Delaware at 34 a 35 cent, 
dazzling, diamond like glitter. The aurora remained Peonsyivania, old crop, is worth 40 cents. 

for an hour or two, but was evidently disappearing at Crevansnes.—Lest sales in # small way at $5 008 


fe 7 : 2 
one lock, when the writer ceased his observations. $5 50 per 64 pounds. New Timothy declined to $3, 
’ Flaxseed is worth $1 62 per bushel. 


















Freepom In DeLawarE.—It is stated that the census 
returos from Delaware, covering about balf the State, 
give a population of 72,950, against 46,646 ten years 
ago. There is, it is added, a decrease of slave Liaw: 
lation.jn every county. In 1790, the slaves in Dela- 
ware humbered 8,887, in an aggregate of 59,096. In 
185@ the slaves numbered only 2,290, in an aggregate 
of 91,532. The census of 1860 will show a total popu- 
laton of about 150,000, with probably not more than 
1,800 slaves. 

Japan.—A letter from Richard H. Dana to the N. 
Y. Post, says that in the short time which bas elapsed 
since the openivg of the ports of Japan, its commer- 
cial cities have received a sudden impulse of prosperi- 
ty. At Yokuhamaa rural hamlet bas expanded intoa 
populous town, with new public edifices and spacious 
warehouses of the foreign merchants. The products 
of the Japanese soil and of Japanese industry are ex- 
ported in large quantities and the consequence is al- 
ready that the prices of the necessaries of life have 
advanced in so great a degree as to occasion serious 
complaints. 





ENRY TOWNSEND, Dentist, has removed his of. 


fice to the S. E. Corner of Tenth and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia. 





ILLIAM A. GARRIGUES will re-open on the 
’ ist of 10th mo. next, for the Winter Term only, 
a Boarding School for lads and young men. Ag 
the number of pupils will be limited, early applica 
tion is desirable. 
Address, Moorestown, Burlington Oo., N. J. 
8th mo. llth, 1860.—3t. 


Tr cami a Friend’s family in Germantown, 
a young or middle aged woman, intelligent 
and companionable, neat in her habits and competent 
to assist in the lighter work of the house, and to do 
sewing. To an agreeable and efficient person a com- 
fortable home with compensation is offered. 
Address W. J. 
Germantown P. O., Pa. + 
8th mo. 11th, 1860.—3t. 


Census Returns or THE Crops.—According to the 
retaras already received at the Census Bureau at 
Washington, the crops in all the northwestern States 
are immensely heavy this year. In Pennsylvania they 
are represented to be nearly if not quite double those 
of last year, and in other States they will probably be 
correspondingly heavy. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS,= 
The Eleventh session of Byberry Boarding School 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary 8. Hillburn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1860, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(includiog two terms ot 20 weeks each.) The coursé 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payable 
in advance, the other half at the end of the cession, 
For Circulars containiug further particulars, address 


The Telegraph line has been nearly «vwpleted to a 
point 480 miles east of San Francisco. 


The authorities of Cincinnati are arresting all omni- 
bus drivers found acting cruelly towards their horses. 


Manvumission oF Staves.—W. B. Clifton of the firm of 
James Hewitt & Co., of Liverpool, died in Louisville, on 
the 4th inst. leaving manumitted all his slaves, ‘uur 
hack loads of whom attended the funeral as chiet mou: 
ners. 


Byberry P.O., Penna. 
8 mo. 4—2m. 





Stavery.--Tbree cargoes of native Africans have 
been landed in the cotton States within a few weeks. 
They brought, at auction, from three to eight hundred 
dollars each. 


fk; ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of the abo’ 
Institution will open forthe reception of Pupils 
both sexes on the-First-day of the Tenth month next, 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into two 
equal sessions. 
Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks, 
65.00 per half * 20 “ i 
Catalogues, containing particulars, will be sent @ 
every person desiring the same. 
Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. ~ 
or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instractor. 
Kennett Square, Chester County. 


{ 


Emptoyment oF Women.—The first attempt to em- 
ploy females as type-compositors in London has lately 
heen made in an office called The Victoria Printing 
Press, which was established in 3rd month last. It is 
stated to have been attended with success. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Mzat.—There is still an inactive market, 
but holders are firm. Fresh ground superfine is offer- 
ed at $5 62a $5 75 per bbl. Mixed brands of fresh 
ground superfine are held firmly at $5 50, and old 


7 mo. 21, 1860. 





Merrihew @ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





JANE HILLBORN, 


- 








